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The fir si paper examines 1:he interaction, within a # 
European conte^t^ of governnen-b and voluntary agencies as actors on a 
largex_ societal stage. It attempts ^ develop basic principles and 
alternative strc»,tegies for their effective interaction- in light of 
different political contexts an^ governient structures. It Indicates 
what' sort of factors have to be taken into account uhen formulating 
rules of strategy for bringiiig the struggle for adequate, resources 
for the aged to a reasonable outcome. The second paper examines the 
alternative strategies open to voluntary agencies dependingz/on the 
societal context, from a U.S. viewpoint. It puts forth a strong case 
for the voluntary sector^s leading a revolution in social values 
which will i^esult in qualitative improvements in the lives of elderly 
people. Moreover, agencies should do their best to direct the forces 
of social change into constructive ^rather than destructive channels. 
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Tho Intex^mHonat Fodomtion &n Ageing is an assocfation of voluntary organi- 
zations that either represent the elderly as their advocate and provide 
services to Jrhem, it came into existence in Ijite 1973 in recognition of the 
^act^rthaf such organizations had much to leat;n from one another and needed 

improved national and international representation, ' V * 

1 _ 

. H 

Above all, tl^ei^e. organizations ?ought an internafional -spokesman fpr^the 
development of solutions to problems associated with aging> and to assist in 
the transfer and application of knowledge to the practical conditions and . 
problems of the elderly. , , 
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Effective Advocacy on Behalf of the Agin'g 




(Material printed in this edition may be reproduced or tran-jlated, provided 
proper attr ibi/'tion i«, made.) 
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The tv/o papers pre$en,tedMn this \/olume were- del iyered at a symposium organ- ^. 
I zed by the International Federation on Ageing, in conjunction with the VOth 
Jnternatjonal Congress of Gerontology on June*22, 1975. The tReme was ^Tho . 
^^^ble of :the Vdlurjtaryr Agency as an fhstrufrient* of Social Change; Effective 
^Advocacy on Behalf of the Agin^^*. * There was to have been a thi rd* paper to ^ 
examine this topic from the viewpoint^ of. develop i'ng countries, but, unfortunately, 
Pro'fessor^ Sugata Das.gupta of .the Gandhian I nst i tute, ' I nd ia, was unable to at*-. / 
tnnij for passing personal treasons ^ - ^ ■ ' ■ * * " •■ ■ . 

•It v;as appropriate for the IFA.to organize this symposium because one of 1 1^ 
fundamental missions is to unite voluntary organisations on an international 
level to serve as anV*instrument of social change*^ on behalf of their aging 
constituencies. / ^ ^ cT 

The strength and relative independence of thp, voluntary sector differ greatly 
from country to count ryr l^^some countries, vnl unwary agencies are almost com- . 
pletely dependent on government revenues, yet nble to maintain a. lively op- 
position to programs and policies they' cons ider ynworthyj In others , there may 
;be a diminution in advocacy functions aS dependency oh, government increases. In* 
many countries, there is a growing pressure for tooperation-among voluntary 
agehcies in order to ration-alize us'<^ of^ re,sogrces and avoid wasteful duplica- 
tion^/ However, this too may carry the threat of reduced social activism bn 
the part of voluntary agencies^^ -if tliey aVoid conjtroversial positions in-order 
to preserve their coaliti6n$ and alliances. The j/oluntary agency 'is in p state 
of flux, as it confronts the phenomena of cent.raHkat ion and in'some cases, 
decentralization of^ government , set*iou9 economic Constraints, 'and increased 
aemand for social services. The papers in this yi)1ume exanj^ine the various 
v/ays voluntary agenci.es may. serve as instruments of social ^change as external 
/:i rcumstances vary* * V 

In the first paper, Professor Jan Beekman examined .within a European context, ^ ^ 
the interaction of government and voluntary agencfes as actors on a larger soci- 
etal stage. He attempts to, develop b^sic principles and alternative strategies 
fQr *their 'effect ive intoraction in 1 ight of di fferent pol i t ical contexts and 
government structures. He also provides, some recommendations* for issues i'n which 
he bjcl ieves the voluntary sector should tqke the lead in stimulating societal 
change* * " « • * ^ 

Bernard Nash examines the a1 ternative. strategies cjpen to voluntary ajfencies, 
depending on the societal context, from a U,S. viewpoint- He puts forth a strpng 
case for ^the voluntary sector ^s leading a rGyblutibn in social valued v^hich will 
result in qualitative improvements in |he llveB of elderly persons* , 
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Jan-F. Beekmariy. Professor^ Deparltment of Publ ic \ 
"Adminj^trat ion, Uni vers i ty of *Cape Town, Rbpubl ic\of South Africa * • . 

^ , ! **Do,not go gentle into that good night' ;. 

1 * , • Old age'^^shouVd' burn and rave at close of day 

*• ♦ ' Rage, rage, against the dying of light/' \^ 

. m * _^ \ _^ ^ ■ * 

~ * ' . . I ~ - Dy lanl Thomas , ~~ 



Care of the <\geA, or ^'aging*' as It is now often called. Is part of that lot of 
phenomena i n ^qur^society which is clearly subject to the process of enlarge- * 
ment of scope. - In the^ case of the aged, this enlargement takes several forms. 
The scope en laYqes functionally: health, culture, social services, bgsic rights 
are more widely involved; but it also enlarges from the'point^of view* of , 
the responsibility-bearer, i.e. from tlje family to the community to the soci- 
ety. We take that for granted iji^overy^ part of the world. .In , almost any coun- 
t;ry? regardless of*^ the stage of development we either are worried or are startl- 
ing to v;orry . / " . " ' . 

i; TWO approaches ' ^ . • \ . ^ * 

So, it is society's business. It often struck me that one could compare the 
field of the care of the aged with the field of the general, social services 
in 19th Century Europe. At*that time; there were two schools of thought. 'The 
fjrst regarded the sociaJ problems of the individual and' his ffjrrfily as instah- 
,ces where you had to help.* Th?. hel.p had to pome from outside* Around tfie^ year 
1900 philosophies emerged, which professed to stimulate s-eff-h^ip, but this 
partijcular part of these philosophies vas rtbver quite convincing and it is 
stilt .not quite .convincing -in 1975» Hence ambiguous feel ings' about' socl^sl 
work. ^ . ' / . 

The other school of thought was based on 'the essejitially Marxist philosophy 
'of uniting and organizing the socially weak people' Into a strength that could 
'not be disrcgardqd anymore because of the power it represented, l.ts result 
in- t^m 45oeial field was inter -» a1 ia poMtical parties, cooperat Ives, and trade 
unions. It leads to the development of tools- like election campaigns, col-' 
lectlve bargaining, price setting, collective buying and sel 1 ing. It vyas part 
of the^truggle of the underdog for recognition as a human being through what 
is essentially s^^lf-hel-p. ^ 

The tv/o schools of thought have never quite found one another. The first is 
usually pofltlpally conservative! \t belongs to the -establ i shment and is based 
on the assumption that the existing ^ower-structure is responsible for the ' / 
whole of society. T4ie second refusbs td 'accept this, points out that too many 
mistakes have been>ade in the past and that the only viable Way toward remedy 
is to attack evil at Jts roots, ■* ^ 



Care of the aged is in a similar position now, almost a cehtury later. A 
,qreat number of responsible citi.zens, not belonging to the category of the 
^'aged, or at least^lnot considering themselves as belonging to that grou[5, come 
together in committees and formal organizations, and |)romote the intc|rest?s of 
the aged, that is people 'different from themselves. This more-or-lAssf repre*? 
sents the first way Of thinktag, I referred, to earlier./ At the same time,sen*- * 
lor citizens unite, become mfembers of a formal organi^at ion.wjiich requires 
belonging to a* part icular^ge group, as a membership criterion. They form a 
pressure group, somewhat ^SrMar to a. trade union, In some countries they. may 
even try a political party and contest seats in representative bodies.'* In 
Holland thrs happeried in local government elections, but wl thout great success. 
This i6 the equivalent to the second way of thinking. Relationships -between 
t\}A two types of organ i zations^ wh ich are the result of those .two different 
ways of thinking, ftot always as good as they should be.^ * However that may^ 
be, both ways of thinking agree to presenting the care of the aged as a busi- . 
ness of society as a whble. 

tC. THE ORGAmZATIONS . 

Looking back in history; organizat ions for senior citizens have existed for a 
long tiriie. In Western, gurope, they started asV . non-governmental agencies pn 
a paternal is^tic basis, o That ■ is to say, the organizations were managed by non- 

.aged^^ people who belonged to a certain high-level of society, people who there- 
for© had access to publ ic decision-making , but who could only use this influ- 
ence with discretion. If thpy were really voluntary, their money came from 

/^private sources.. In our modern eg^l i tarian democracies such organizations are 
symparthetic anomalies* They do still exist, they fulfill an admirable func- 
tion, /but they are cultural anomalies^ In'his analysis of big foundations, 
Nielsen says of them that they are **like the giraffe; they could not possibly 
exist, but they do**. ' 

. ■ . • ^ ' ' ■ . 

More usual is the type of non-goverrimental organization which is somehow pub- 
licly subsidized, with some strings attached to the subsidy. i They are 
also rather strange animals, because they use publ ic money , whereas their pub- 
lic accountabil ity^. i s considerably less than that of a normal publ Ic organ iza- 
tion. • • 

- ■ ■ , ■ ■■ ■ • \ * 

As a third type of organization, one finds the proper organization of the aged,' 

l«managed by the gged, supported by the aged on a membership basis, where non- s 
aged can only be a sort of honorary member. They may be subsidized, but if 
they are, this is usually for special purposes - e.g. for research or 
for a specif ic program. Or else theymay,* if they are sufficiently confor- 
mist, give a service and can be^paid for that service, either by the communi- 
ty at large or by the users of the service i .e. the aged. They\wjll, however, 
decidedly act as a pressure grpup,and, in times of economic low^tide tliey are 
easily, sometimes too easily, identifiable as a pol itical nuisance* 

And fourth, you have the government. The aged are not usually considered to 
be an .Interest that v/arrants S special gOverrlment-department * Such a depart- 
ment if it existecl, would be client centered and client centered departments are 
^acministrat ively undesi rable 1n any case, let al-bne a department for the aged. 
But they can be sub-departments, or sub-sub-departments, according to the struc- 
ture of the administrftionl This means two things* First, that the ihter- 1 
ests of the aged are scattered over several departments, e.g . health, housing, \ 

. ' ' ' ■ ,,-2- ^ ■ , „. 

8 ■ ' ■ 



■ . • ' \- . • • • . ^ •.■ : • • ' ■ 

cut^ure, food, social welfare, and second, that the political strength of 
thidSfi that ,liave to advocate; the 'interest of the «ged la ttleAcerttral decis^on- 

■ maklL...of 'i-^ountry Ms not •■great. This goes for the nationargovernment, but 
alsoVor' th%other tiers of ^government , fegardless of the allocation of res- 
ponsibllitl^^ to those tiers. ' ' ; , • . 

■^'l' \ ''f\ ' ■ ■'■ . ■ ■ • ■ ■ ' ' • 

This H tmfk or less the' stage and those are the" troops that are at best at 
your disposal when you w'ant to develop a strategy for the welfare of the^^aged." 

" A good Vystems'-theorist, however , ' knows that people and money are not the ort- 
1y elements in . a system. There are many others. There i s .sent iment - a dan^ 

■ gerous one ^nd easy to backfire. There is conscience - le^s tricky than.sen- 
t-iment, bul-iiuL a 1 toget h er reliable. B u^^ereU^s-a bove gVr the inter-rela- 

• ti'onship between the powers I mentioned above. ' \ Look at the whole f ield of ^» \ 
the aged as a system., of which the non-governmerital and governmental organ i* . \ 
y zations are the sub-systems. In, that case the slub-systems are' to some extent 
interdependent. Changing, or influencing one sub-system, means changing and 
influencing the others q,nd thereby the whole system. For oor purposes we have 
, to look at the non-governmental- agency as the center^of the' system, simpJy » 

because the majori ty of us are involved in such an organ izatic*!- , 

This conglomeration of organizations for aged is - when it promotes the int- . 
erests of a group of the populat ion , representing", , 7% and U!g of the tot- 
al population -' f unct ioning wi th i n the context^of a pol i tical system. It is 
•in other words a sub-system of the entire social system and thereby: of the 
. total political systein of\a country and has to articulate and diplomatically 
try to "sell" th^e interest of ' the aged. If these organizations want to 'be ef- 
fective, they have to unite somehow; that is compromise on internal differ- 
rences of opinion or minor conflicting issues, such as political partisan- 
ship, 'rel igious ideologies, pens ionholders ' I nterest and Interests of people' 
who are not in such a position^ etc.', as well as issues such as functioning 
as a pressure group or belonging to the establishment and even on the issue 
of being governmental or non-governmental . This may have to include a for- 
mal machinery to solve conflicts and to of fer" arbitration , such as a national 
council for aged, where everybody can find a forum. These' do exist in western 
European countries, but not all of them are strong because of internal dis- 
harmony. Lack of funds, lack of prestige, organizational amateurism, bad 
public relations and a certain shyness about being involved in the poTitical 
power-struggle are some of the reasons for this condition. 
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It ts with'this type of organization, functioning in a context I have tried to 
sketch that my aontribution^chief ly\ deals> 1t represents a typically western-Euro- 
pean set-up and cannot dasily be imhtated in ent i rely -d i f ferent cultural tra-^ 
ditions. As such it is one sided. 'On the other hand, human behavior also has 
a universal aspect in the sense that Under similar conditions, humans tend to 
r^act 'in a similar way. AdministratiiVe science shows that the cultural dJf- 
►feVence^ between types* of organizations tend to decrease. Hence this modest 
effort to point out some factors that h^ve a more than regional yal idity,, al-* 
tTiDugh it'j^ based ,0n western Europc^an experience and has no claim whatsoever 
tcj be in any vl/ay comprehensive. I / . 

.■ ■ \ ■ , * • . ^ / 
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The cfyafcf objective of the whole .movement for the aged is :to create interest 
•or tcyenlarge the interesti of society for one particular group in that society 
v/it>^the aim to claim a greater .share of*available resources for the group"; 
which was - aS; it is expressed' Jn **As You Like It" an ^'unregarded age in cor-" 
ners thrown", 'These resources cotrld present a zero-sum- situation. In that 
case the position is a delicate one, .because allocafting resources to one group 
means taking thos'e^samelresources away from another group. One is then, in a 
fighting position*.. \ ■ * 

. ' ■ ^- i ■ ■ ■ ■ • • ■ ■ . 

Fof ttinat^ly , however/ the s i tualtioVi is aJmpst never ent i rely as bad as that . 
A^Jfountry is "iistJally able to mobilize at least sohie mare resources or to make 
a more efficient use of the existing oisie'S. But it is equally unreal istic to 
tliliik of ruiouixes tij money i manpower, </quipinunL, and the like as an all too 
elastic thing that one c^n stretch to any great extent;. An annual 3*5 - S% > 
. increment is a fair rule of thumb to reckonA^[th. Under normal conditions, 
v/ith normal levels of public appeal, strength en public relations and a 
strong organ izat iona 1 set-up, every section of society -^ets a more-or-less 
-fair and ^equal share. That fair share is the resul t* of i ncremental .bargaining 
about an incremental ly groviing reservoir of resources. 



To achieve the ' fair increment , however, means pjayj'iig the, power game accor- . 
ding to the rules and generally within the limits of jthose rules. The'law of 
the country and the philosophy of the profession set /I iml tat ions bx^ the meth- 
ods that can be usedv Vin the caso of the aged, for instance, blacktt^ail through 
sent fmental i ty arid playYng'on the instrument of the ypubJ,j^consc\ence is 
only admissible in a discreet and very mild form. / ^ \ V 



Fundamentally,, this game can only be played with^ success, if you succeed in 
bringing elements of your field, together in a logical and cohesive pattern. 
By elements I' mean your philosophy, scientific knowledge, ^ .good and va|id con- 
cept of your role in society, a ^ound organizational skill and, particularly^ 
a fundiimental grasp as to thp effects of pulling particular Strings, .knowing 
the strengths and v/eaknesses of thbse strings and their sensitivity to change. 



we, on the 



If. 

ces beyond 
ures. 



other 
this 3^5 



hand , 



assume that the aged require an injcrease in resour- 
increment, v/e have to think of extraordinary meas- 



It MS the experience of western European countries that it is e>ctremely dif- 
ficult to change the bU|Jget of an organ! zat ion of the HEW type, ^y more than 
5 - 10<; over one year. Only unusual circumstances, such as ,a real threat or a 
catastrophe or an entirely new phenomenon, can bring that about, l^ gxJpd case 
has to be made and decisions on s.uch matt!|ers usually lie with the government. 
Here again, even more- than in a case of baVgainin^g for normal increments, one 
finds oneself in the middle of ^ a power g^ 
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Permit me to m^ke some 
ramif icationti jfbr a tiOr ^ 
a national orgjbjn izat ion] for the ai^ed 
fined its. objejcjtives, dpclded on Its 
(rational or Inop-rat iofi''a^)r and it has 
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donc^ ijts homework wel'1 
^rioritjesT, its model of ^decision-making 
finally dome to^ real istic program for 
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a number of years. Now it /s. going to implement it. 1 1 w,i 1 1 partly do it bly- 
its own moans through the /ervice programs of membership. < Partly, however, 
the government has to do t^he work or to provide more funds. , Here one cap > 
choose two different . strateg ies. One can ei ther apprba^^h pol i-tical parties 
and th€{ir representatives in i^arl lament or one can go to decision-makers in 

the administrative sector. ' * *\\ 

* - ■ * • ^ ' » • . \ 

(a) Pol i4:jcians , , ■ 

\x\ the* first case one has to distingui-sh between a situation where a multl-. 
party system H found and a pol iticgl- situation wi th a two party system (or 
ev%n in some countries 'a one-party system) . In a mukj-party system there is 
.ample scope for bargaining wl th the pol iticalparties\ because the care for / 
the aged is just ^the type of subject where, the strangest coalitions are possi- 
ble; a prerequisite of course, is- that tbe aged are acc\*pted as a non-partisan 
group. * . \ . . 

In a two-party system "the scope*^ less Marge. Here^. the \)ol i tical parties 
tend to limit their contacts, wi t|i Specif ic' interest groups\ and try instead to 
combine the interest of a number"" of groups into an impprtartt aspect of the- 
general interest. This is even truer of a one-party system^ ' ^ 

The conclusion is clear. A non-governmental agency that has ias i ts ma in^ objec- 
tive the' promotion of the care for the aged has a better chance to win sup- 
port^ from. poll tical parties when polij^^ical fragmentati^ exists in the CQun- 
tVy. The chances in f ranee -are better than in.Br i tain, for exaipple*. 

\ . . ■ ^ ' - . X 

Another principle is tha't an interest considered to be »?weak*' W. the aged are 
such an interest - has a better chande to be adopted by a politipl party 
than an interest that' is considered **strqng*'. A pol i tical .partyWi 1 1 thi 
twice before it is going to be specific in its program on q.n rssile whi<?h 
already being articulated by a strong professional group and whlcf| requ"| res . 
a large amount of expertise and technical knowledge. A specific a^d prd^iSG 
program carries*an ^unduly high political rrsk, • ^ ^1 

(b) Tbe eivi 1 Servant ^ ^ 

The other possibi 1 i ty in the strategy is to appVoach decision-makin^people 
in the *hiera.rchy of off idaldom: the, civil servants. A Civil servant, unless, 
he be a specialist and. has the^ interest of the aged as his specific respdn- 
sibility, is professionally disinclined to be top much influenced by one i 
interest^group. His duty is rather to harmonize different interests, v^hjch 
inevitably means to compromise. After al!^, his duty is tp serve the codton< 
interest. If, on the other hand, hd is a special i St. ha will listen carefully^ 
and, if cqnvinjced, ^prn into a staunch*uief ender of a new program - not n(^ces- 
sarMy of 'the non-governmental organizatiNan, but of its ideas. I nter^^^agoincy 
competition is^ often too strong for a c|vil servant to endorse a particu|ar 
non-governmetltal organization. ^ . | 

Nowi it sd happens that there/doep exist'ia contlnuumjn i:he ways the govern- 
mental apparatus structures i tself in the countries of. the world *. In some • 
cQuntri.oS/^ Britain is a good exanplei the gperal ists^ h^ve the mai n emphasis - 
not any more^^^o the extent of 20 y«ars ago; but still to a ionsiderable degree 
In'the American and French decision^makjng positions, there is much groater 
.emphasis on special ists in decision-making, posi tions. Other countries, steer 
a middld course. ' I wpuld siigge3t that an organization for the aged has a 

-5- ^ 
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bfetter chance to make/i points^with civi 1*^ if the emphasis in 

civil service is on the sp^cidl isTt* rather- t)ian on* the general ist. 



the 



Of course, peopje concerned wi th ;the care for tl>e<?aged in the world do mope^ ^ 
or-l^ssvact accofd^ingirto this pattern, They^s imply know that fn their sit- 
uation, thei r char>ce of success is better i*f they approach Mr. X than if 
tJhey ap.pr^oa<;h Mr,, jV. They know their people. But I make tTiese points, bec- 
ause I th^ink that it is jj^ijjortant for them 'to know that t^ a struct* ^ 
tural reason for doing so. They should be able to make; jr^onsclous choice 
betvi&eti g^l ternat ive strateg ies .on tjnh bas^i.s of profess idrtal knowjcdgfe in 
organization theory. \ . '* ' • .* 

^ ■ T- \ ' * * ' ■ ' • ■ 
(c) The Weight of "Sectional Interests ^ \ 

■ ' — r~ I V . . ■ . ^ ^ " 

Every poirt Ida 1 cul turenhas a phi lo^phy laboCit'' the importance attributed" to 
Sectional interests, ,1 ike the interest of the aged. The two extremes could / 
be called unitarian and j^lural l^t . y ^ 

The uni tarJan^Hi losophy could be said to give comparatively* fittle wfcight to 
Section interests Vike the aged; the pJyraHst would be the contrary .*Rela-* 
tivfelV clear* examp*1es would be^Britain and Hofland respectively* 

It has to be recognized that sectional interest, is not. necessari ly less impor- 
tant /In theory than general interest.^ They botfh deal. Avi ttt Justice/ equity, 
hufnan.drg^'ty and similar Vcslue judgements, which afe clebatable b^ definition. 

ing this, a National Counci/1 for the Aged as it exists today jin many 
has to maintain a balance between these two phi losophics. |0n the 
^ i t has to harmonize the /interest of groups of ' ag^d or facedi of the 
f aged, such "as the ment^sl ly deficient, houseowners, pensipnlirs, 
ly ilK On the other hand, itlhas to remain within the ace|«)table ^ 
9 of the commorr interesi in order to remain credrb'le in^,|^ie jsyes jof 
^1 public and the government, jAftor all, one competes With grdait 
other interests,* i^ucl/ as education, women*s organizations, 
ployers, etc. ln|syStems theory one woulid say that a Counl^l 1 
s a linking pin tf^^wedn a number of sub-systems and an even^ 
ysltems**' 
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Leaving disputes abdut pol it 



cal theory aside, one must en^poct of t-hfe 




mentarlan or the civlil servant, who is tb be persuaded, i^at ho sees his 
a'i that"of a more or less gcne|j:ijlly informed and basicafly impartial quasi 
jiidicial instrument, who^has the>Hlw5nviob1(? task of identifying' and^ th%n har** 
miinSzing scctJonal interests He has.vrqlative freedom .however, to be an ad- 
ypcpte Tor those Interest^ thiit have convinced him they belong to, a reasonable 
giineral ,v^el 1-being. Again 'the aged can easily be counted among them, if their 
44^t^fests ore well and cli^arly articula\ted by an organization^ 



In dofng so, qne sees that the processes for promoting the welfare for aged 
tend to be similar in type as those required in the political system as a 
vvhole. This means, to give you an e'xamp^lc, that in Holland the welfare of the 
aged will, be more fragmented than in Germany, and in the U,S.A. more so than 
in Britain. The whole trbd»i'tion of political and administrative thinking Is 
gciared that way. ^ ; . j 



If this Is true -^^.a^ I firmly think It is, simply' because it f its In solidiy. 
v/ith the national dlltire - it can beypredicted that the future wi 11 bring ^ 
thanges ih^tli^se countries. Britain i s ciearly "fragment lag*^ and the U.S. A* 
is *^uni tirtg*', and this presents .j^oss i bil i t i es f or mahoeuver J ng and anticf;- 
pat ingj Whatever the case may be all countries there^ is room for interest 
groups.. Devi^loped GOuritries hav^.;sho^^ there is scope to organize them 

wel 1 and ma i nt^n regu lar and routin i zed relat ionsh i ps wi th the ^vernr(ient . 

From the point of view of the\f<Vf^ a certain danger exislis in 

this pbssi.bil ity . It doesvhappen that the^ relati^Dnships become: a 
and are accepted by ^both, sides as belonging to the establ i shed rules, %Ger- 
many fs a clear example^ even to the pcriR± where, some time ago, a federaT' 
department pbaced a high-rankihg^^ c 1 servant at the di sposal of- a national , 
-hon^Qv^rnmeh4:^i--^c-i-3-l^ e the we 1 fa re . of ^ t he aged ajjd , 



at the sanpe t i.me,'COnt Inued to haye .that ciyi 1 servant cJn its own payroM (the 
(cl^y i If^servan.t i^v^ ■ > 

Bur these kinds, of relat iQaslii^ tend to ^ certain ;pol i t0 conseVvationisnt^^^^^ 
may no^- be in tne interest^ of the'aged. The great trick would be- to requi re 
a rea^grut ion f^rom goverriment wi thout los ing a health]/ Aggress i^vepess. Thrs 
would .b/especi[al ly des i reabl e' in the QaSe of the agqd , because they cannot/ 
be expected* to have the- same cr! tieaJ a^t i tude lahd t^volut ionary energy, as 
younger people or trade-union ists^^l w^p would more easiiy tej 1 their repre- 
sehtatiyes 4n high organizat ipnai 'echdjbns- thair^theyr acti vi^ not ^ny - 



more desVed, \|\/hen they are ^d i ssat isf i^d . ^^^y , V. 



IE. SOME COMME 




lTS-6k iSERVICES. 



Part 3pf the activi ties of a 'non-governmental agen<:y for the aged r s to^provide, 
serv5<:es to th^ir c n^nts and to ^^ppeal direct ly to^ socifety' throug pUhl i'c 
-reiatiqns ^ind^^b^^ its aims and programs As long as I cahlr^en,^ 

bet/l we .h^ goy^rnmentai and n|Dh- 

giDVernmi^ntal^agenC ies >im thi t ieid:. V . but I haVe never found that, d i scuss j on • 
part I cu la r i y vusef u 1 f or ah i ht na tibha f body V JThe p6 1 f t i ca 1 ' and cu ) tura 1 
tradj tlons of- countr ies are too 'dif ferent to draw >.ni^ than v^ry general and 
vagSje coiVclusibns; Scandinayian/e^untrre^^^^ little scope 

for-'non-g6vernmental services of any kind;rSwitzerlan^ has more scope. Neither 
Scarrdinaviar nor Switzerland wi j 1 f undementaVly. chanige in the foreseeable fut^ 
ure . ■ / ■ ■ ■ r- : ■■ - ' ^ ■: •. ■ ' ■ r - ' *■ 

I^e^r-ybody nowadays agrees that both types of services are respectabl e and , In 
the "meantime, every country hi$ its own^ concept and definition of what pre- 
cisely is [g^^ non-goyer^nmentat , voluntary and profess iona'l , ' 
trained and uhtrai ned^ Only $he iatter of the tfiree, trained and untr^ajnedf 
IS real ly debatable and presents a serious issue, natably in, the field of; the-: 

it suff icient- 1^^ say that the three pairs of contrasts should never^ be cbnfe 
fuseidl with one another and that they -shouldJ be seen in a ^ort '6f three-d Imen- 
slof^ l. system of poss ib i 1 i t ies. J where every/ pa ir can be correlated with the 
tW/i other ptai'rs . • Thus , . We can have non-gdv^rnmental. agencies Mttli some 
s/rvices that employ trained iand untrained volunteers a$ well as noh-govern 
Rental "ag.^nqies that employ trained and untrained prof ess lona Is * And the 
same Is^true ^f or governmental agenci es . Tasks should be a 1 located . to .wor;.kers 



accprdirtg to sens i bl e .tr i ter i a such as financial possibiVl ities^nd standard-, 
of performanQe. ! " ^ • , ^ - \ " 

V ■ ^ : : .• ■ • ^ • ■ ■■ ■ . ■ ■ . .•• 

Services .bave changed, over- tlje past: 10 - 20 years. They have expanded, Inten 
sif ied, '^special i zed;. They^ have met with .the same problems* as other serv ices 
in cognate fields - problems of central i zat i on and' decentra H zat ion , genera 1- 
izirig and special izing, training,,- f organization. But there are two 

aspects specj^fic. to services to the aged, which 1, would l ike to mention here. 

^a) Buy i/rigr|pwer . * ^ ■ s 

the a^ed have^pVoved to be h marketable -group of people^ or rather their buy- 
.ihg poW^r IS ah object of market ing techn i ques . I n ouir cbmpet i t i ve ,consump-" 

. t ion society, It is only natural that consumers may aim for the best condi- 
tions Aged- peopje arS^now consumers - consumers particularly of special 
hous i ng f ac i 1 i t i es v^med i cal serv i ces , insurance pol i c i es , cu 1 tural servi ces , 
transfiortat ion, /refcreat loTi in several forms* I t js only fa ir for organiza- 

.tions for the aged^:o enter jnt^o consumer ba ancl;>do it in the great-- 

est possible-style. After al 1 j, bargaining power is. *'pow^r", and every bi-t of 
power which the aged population has access to should be effectively uVed . 

It i^ especially in this connection that the membersh ip-type of non-govern- 
mental organization .is 'in its element. It is a perfectly appropriate func- 
tion for thiis type of organization. Nobody, not even big i ntefnat ional- con- 
cerns such as the pharmaceuti^c^l industry, can afford to underestimate a 
properly organized and mobilized organization of the aged people themselves. 



(b) Sc t f - De t e rm i r^a t .i or> in Emp 1 oy me n t ' " ^-^^ 

The other point I want to mentionS^re is something which .is not so much a 
•service as the promotion of an idea. We go rather far in acknowledging the 
fact that particular groups .of the- pppulat ion have their own particular int-^ 
erests. We are also incUned to agree that these:groups have the right to 
formulate these interests anc) have them discussed". .We^call that dernocratTc 
morality. -In order to achieve democratic morality, the general public has to 
be inf luenced and brought'^i nto contact wi th the group Interests . • ' 

In thV case of Uie aged, we meet with a strange situation. It is a generally 
recognized ri^fW: that every . individual has, in principle, a right to self- 
determination. |.t is true that this, right JS subject to certain limitations 
in the general interest , biit benevol^rit trusteeship and paternalism are n.ot 
very popular nowaday^ and,, consequently senior citizens have the. same recog- 
nized right of^seTf-determinatior;). ^ " 

^ ^ _ ' " " ■ ' 

Bui' there i s>-:an 'Tmpor difference. Normally, a dec irs ion i n a. person||' 
has to do W'fi^^^^^^^ which has consequences for th^i future. In 

words this' factor of^ti'me i s s ign i f i cant . Change,/ t ime, future ,: three WSrdsf 
■for the'j^^i^^ th'i n^r^a^^ 4n3 tn i nd i v i dua 1 1 If^. Th i s 

. facto r''t^meVli^ a meaning for the aged which i sj dif ferent from that'^f or the 
nom-'aged. EvajN^bodv knows^.that the dmdtionaj repercussions of time change,', 
mofe^than pnce^ Aged people shake hands with 

tjm'e. Thi ^ makes the whole subject of tlrje'^a tricky and del icate- one , morfe;-'^ 
so than J t is for other age categbr ie^ , 




The fi rst 'ba$ic decision, of the. oldest part of the population -i s . whether or 
ript to remain product fve ih the consent i9nal sense; Thi^s is a time-decision, 
usuany taken for the ag^d ;and not by the aged. 'One i^ 'up here .^gainst the 
trade-unions,' especia>ly\Mn times where labor j^. scarce and manpower is plen- . 
tiful. I t is the famous^ iqM.estion' of : the cojTip retirement age and we al l 

.know the ramtf icat ionV and. bi ttei-ness of some of the f ights. ' 

This particular time, is economically not very > favorable for changing the sit- 
uation in the developed countries of the- V/esiy but It must be said that from 
.a value point of vi^W, tfife times have never been better because/of the^ chatige 
in publ ic consciepce. We know a|0ut partial solutions . such as looking Tor , 
.nonTj^sk bea r ing j a te— ar--ei-"eat-m€^^ p 0%4-t4on- 5. They do not liow- 

ever, 'solve the basic issue, wPilch Remains that the aged should be able , to 
make their own decisions without being hindered by rigid^ chronologfcaU,^^^^ ' 
constrairtts, -'".r-- • ' .■■■■''■I' -'^i^^^^.^. 

■•■ ■ ' ■ - ."■ ■ ' "■■ ' ■ ^ r, ■ : . ,. ; 

This' is worth a fight and the flight can only cpme from a coal it ion of --al 1 the 
organizations for J he aged ,* notably ;the non-governmental ones/' because goverri- 
metital agencies have as a rule to be careful in no^: alienating the rights of ^ 
younger people enteri ng. the marketplace it 3 time when work is nqt guaranteed- 
for everybody. > ^ \ ' ' ^ / 

(c) Self Oetermi natii on in' Life . ' v- 

There is, however^ yet a more basic issue where time and future get f ul l.-empha- 
sisv, when. l ife.;it self is in discussion. To decide-^^Cl i f e itself' is the most 
crucial of' al l ' issues ind almost always controversiaK Important groups of 
..people, rfeligious as. well as "prof ess i onal ,.th ink that decisions about 1 if^ and- 
"death do not f,al 1 wi thi n the .tompetepce of human beings, whatever* the back- > 
gro,uad of such^:-de^ci,!S^ion^y/ Such points, of View can only^ be deemed to fee worthy 
of respefet and they have 'a speciSl^el evance , for the ^Sged, part icularly when - 
the average life expectancy has i ncreased to the extent that the majority of 
people d ie when they are aged. ^ - . * . * 



The formulation of the rules for living aridno longer • livj ng are.not'uni- 
versal .and not eternal-. They Were made at a time when people*had :g shorter 
life expectancy - and in general by people who were themselves not aged. They- 

" are to some extent varied and changeable, 'synchron ically as wel l 3s diachron** 
ically. One can. actually see fhat now- i n several parts^of the world/where 
euthanasia is a "hot issue"; i t becomes even clearer if one d i scusses. death 

. and dying wi th' d i f ferent age groups in One society and sees how the att i tude 
towards dea^th changes *from^age group^to age group/ 

Once again, a r ig i d "att i'tude toward U fe and' death 1s a VeSpectable thing^, 

but does* that mean that Everybody, ^ including al 1 the aged , have to ^.tje con- 
, '^emned ton ife until the scientifically very last moment? If some people 
■^hink so, they must certainly act accordingly/ But what If other people 

think differently? What- if individual aged, persons t;^ink differently much like 
• Hamlet when he said "to die, to sleep - no more - and by a sleep *o say we 

end, the heartache and the thousand natural shocks th^t flesh is^ heir tV'.' 



] 
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Many aged peopVeicertainly think differently. Can the aged claim the rfght. 
tp make 'their own decisions in that case? I do not suggest that this is easy* 
I do hot suggest that there are not many problems, such as the moment of 
decision, the capacity for second judgement, the closely connected problem 
of suicide etc* But that, I would be so bold as to say^ is secondary. Of 
jftkjnary concern is the right of a person who is aged aad who has, for that^ 
reason alone, a special relationship wJth death, to make^his own declsipn. 
Isn^t that a ri^ht to be, ser iously/cons ider^d by non-governmeiftal agencies in 
the f ield of the c^-re of the aged? Isn't that kind of issue worthy" of a basic 
standpoint in principle!, In the context of so many other struggles for self 
^deitermi nation that are being fought aJ 1 over the world?^ ^ 

• ' ■ — - ' , ■ \ 

HZ. SUMMARY . \ . ' 

In summing up the points I have trijed to make., the following scheme may serve; 

The system **care for the aged*^ can be broken up /tn a number of 
. ^ sub-systems composed of several categories: 

A« Gover-nmental \agencies ^- - .\ 

(aj general a!gencies, V^^^ have, fnter-aUa, aged_as 
' . ^ . \ cl ients . * - 

9^^' (b) specfaV agencies for the aged 
: ,'■ ■ ■ , ■■ ■' "■ ■ . ■ ' . 

rB. Non-governmental agenc;ies ' * ; ' . v 

•'*(a) membership" organizations of the age<J " * . 

(b) service^ origanizatipns for the aged 

C. Coord i nating a^enctes for'. the f ield of the aged 

.... ■. . . A ■ ■ ^'l* ^ " V y " ' ■ • ■ ■ 

these agencies meet probT^^^'m^ in fields of. content (1) and Jn f ields of * ofga- 
ni:^ation, admin rst rat ion i^^^^^ strategy (IX)' ^ 

Under X/, we meef maiiy spec! t ic^p^oblie'ms in tf>e fields of -health, housing, 
SQclal security, culture, . but some are* basic In- our soc rfety ^nd hav6 to_do 
wl th self -determination land self-defense. ; [ , '\ * ^ 

,V far as 31. is concerned, It would be possible to develop a systemized bqdy 
f' knowledge wHIch pr*ovides rul^s for the admin istration and strategy of th^ 
conglomerate of agerfcles for the aged. This paper tried to. indicate what 
5ort of fvactdrs havi jto be taken Into account when formulating rules of stra- 
tegy for br'jngjng l^e straggle for adequate resources for the aged to a Reas- 
onable outcome. ."I ruj thdt struggle there Is a special and Important role for * 
t^he coordinating national body. But certainly also for assoc iat idhs of the 
aged. In , this respect >';l fi nlsh with quoting once again this paper's motto 
Jfc^ Dylan Thomas: 'jOldage should butn a^nd raye afclose of Day". . 
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1. THE VOLUNTARY AGE^fcY AS AN ADVOCATE^.QF SOCIAL CHANGE 

■ : ' ."■ - . ' " ] ■ — r — ; '.: — .-^ ' , • ' — ^ ^ 

In the social field we normally thi nk of ^rWate voluntary organizations in 
terms of s'ervice del i very agencies. ForTihe pOrpo.se of d i scuss ing *such pri- 
vate organizat ions as agents of change, I jwould as*k you^ to consider a di f- 
ferent model. \ It is not a^un ique model ; indeed, it has a Jonger historical 
tradition thari the service del r very model * I am of course thinking, of , the ; 
type of organ-ikat ion which was referred to in Professor Beekman^s paper . For 
example, the churchin its early d^ys^as b non-governmerital organization pro- 
vided mass ive social leadership to improve^ the qua 1 i ty of- 1 1 f^ of .in(iividuals. 

Orthje model of* the or ig i nal gui Id and .trade ,Sj&^5oci at ions and t rade. djn i onsv i 
and the profosistonal associations model If you siich as'^ ^ 

ers*' associ&t ioti, the medical societies^v^thd pet rc^^um association 
forth. They view their role 9s ei ther agents :of .x:h?Sng^ for society as a ' 
whole or for^^the- good;bf*a*specific membership; . , 

Their role is that of investigatjon of fact^vand rla^^^^ they analyze .the^^situ- 
ation; they perform ah educational act iv^i ty;th<5y in public relations , 

or propaganda, i f yoy wi 11 ; they -serve a^ experts t?o th^ose who have neither-- 
the time nor the inclination to^become ^xpktts in. the need for change ,in • 
given arda. . ' ' 

■''>'' '''' : * . ■ 

Now each of these organizations, whether it be a trade tinion or a trade soci^- 
oty or b.profqss iona^l^group inclined to bring abolit change for the«ir organ i - 
zat ion or their profession, as^iJme that decision makers and the power struc- 
ture do not have either the sensitivity or the desire to b/ing about change,, 
or the know'ledge necessary of the needed change. ^And they also assume that/ 
these organizations sand decision-makers are not equipped tp do the necessary 
background work to make appropriate decisions that the agent qf change would ' 

' wafit them to make^ They think- a certain shift in power is essential if change 
is>to take place. The degree of shift will depend ^ppn their sense of urgency 

•*and their particular philosophy. / ; 

Perhaps by using this /nodel it -yi llhelp to better envisage the points that 1 
wish to now make, although I hasten to ,addpthat wq do not deny the significant 
capacity of .the service delivery agenqy to,. in.stitute'^W^l^'to effect change.,^ 
.Indeed, 1, will address that subject as v/eH* , J 



il. CHANGE IN THE '^jfORLD TODAV 



We cdn be certain bit one thing:. Change has always been a part 6f the'human qon- 
ditlon, V/hat^is di We rent now is that the p,ace of changV ts grrowing faster' 
and faster, affecting ev.ery part of our 1 Ives. , The 'acceleratJon is so swift' 
that oiir age takes ori a significance that few ages of the past have^had*, 

We agree that we cannot do anything to al ter what has already hapfiened. And ^ 
the present is so fleetihg that It is transformed into the past as duickly ast 
we:touch\it. So i t is Only the future ..that is amenable to Our plans and actic^ns 
And yet, rfew governments wi l 1 devote s ign rf i cant resources to lOngT^'range plan- 



n I ng f 

We accept these premises; yet we-often act as if vye do not reaU y/^beU^jj^^^Uw^ 
As Alvin Toff ler has sa jd in his book Horizon , '^The f act i s . . . th^t even the^ 
most educated peopfe today operate on the assumption that societal is relative- 
ly static. At best, they attempt to plan making stra ig^ht-lin^' project ions . 
of present trends. The result 1s .unreadiness- to meet the futur^ when it arr 
tives. In short, ^future shock. 

If we are to avoid the trauma of V*f uture shock,'V we must exdmi/ne the forces, 
of change around us,, try to under$,tand how they;.^^ artd search out ^ 

the directions they are likely to take. Rrivat^^^^ 

traditionalty the outgrowth of antearly awar^n^S of change yy a few jndivi-^ 
duals* J='urther,''when' govei:nments engage i n the study 'of change they are at 
beat basica'lly oriented to the quantitative father thfein the ^quaT impact 
of a situation. \ ■ . . " * 

•^^Chahge, of course, can be 'measured in both q.uant1tative ..and qiial jtatlve terms. 
The use of j:he steam en^ i q^, for exatripl e, or the el act r ical generator can be . 
measured in quaD-ti tat iVe" terms -r obviously in terms of ^coal consumption, steam 
pressure, kf lowatts "pr6duced per hour , *and so;forth. 

But change also has qualitative effects which if ■ we are to be "agents of change, 
ea.ch must' understand. The 'Steamrengine..and 'the electrical generator brought 
about amazing 'Changes that affected the qual i ty ;^of life for nearly every one. 
Or take another example. - At one* t ime i t-^was accepted Wisdom that the earth 
wa& the center of the universe around which \thi^: 'sue and' the planets revolved. 
And then v;e d l^scovere^: that the earth is but one plantit in a solar systemV * 
which, in turn,* is but a speck*^Jn the; vastness of thel universe ♦ The earth and 
the sun^^nd^the uniyersre had not changed/ 'Only our* kr^owledge --^ our way of 
thjnkinfj about them had changed. And thus It is in coping with social is- 
•sues . ■ ;■ . . V * V - ' \ ...*."# 

*Bift at what ^point does this know! edge 'that .we have become converted to social 
action " t*he issue to whr^ch we are dediCated? Does the government show lead-' 

,ership at this poi-nt? (^ot very, often. Jt is Up to the .private, non-profit, 
voluntary pr^anlzation, to proyjdc the leadership in this conversion at least 
to provide stimulation to the government to put new knowledge to action. 

As v;e look to the future and think about the number of people who will inhabit 
thi^" globe > v)e should think 1n qualitative a§ we'l'^l ^JS quantitative terms. 
Arnold Toyhbee gets; to the heart of the meani hg of tjhe popul^t ion explos iorf 



j^when he says > •'*The Issue is indeed^ a rel i^gious ,one in the sense that' i t raises 

the f|uestfon, 'What* is the true end. of m^*?. Is it to pofiulate the earth with 
' the ^maximuln. number of Tiuman beings .V, or "Is it to enable human beings to lead 
the best k*ind of life that the spiritual limitations of human nature al low? 

Trying to find the answers to thajt question will shape. all of our f utures . • But . 

it hardly is feasible that governmental- bodies wi^l 1 undertake such a study. 
I Further, scientists state the! r rol e^ is to. creaiie or to e>^plain for the most 
' part - notno acl;. 'Who, th'dn shall, lead? There is a place^ for the private ^ 

organ izat i on in social act ion . i . ^ 

.We have had an industrial revol ujt ion ," which came about first in England and 
Western Europe aod-ha-s^een proceed tng apace in the nations of the sojcalled 

develuuing. world. — We-ne w have tha te€hnologi.ca1 skiVl q to do virtually any- 

■»thfhg we wish to do. We know how to produce ;more food from a given acre or 
hectare, of. land; we know how jto, con trol the number of births in a family; we ' 
know how to build the machines that will supplant human labor^nd increase 
man's productivity a hundred or a thousand fold. .Man is becoming obsolete as ' 
a producer. .He is needed more now as. a consumer of this earth. 

There will cbntinue to be refinements in our technological system. ' But 6ur_ 
•lack today is not technology. It is rather a lack of the means to apply this 
technology and, more importantly, a lack of social and cultural val yes , to ena- 
:ble us. to l/ive.at peacewi th one another and to improve the quality ofilite 
for everyone who dwel Isv on' this tinyj_ whirling globe. ' ' 

■ And these ;shortcomings are even more cri tical when appl ied to the changing age 
prof i^le of today's world. 

I ^bmi-t that what we most desperate-ly need is a revolution i n! soc ia T val ues 
that would affect .the old and the young alike. - . ; 

. ' • ,. ■■■ ' • " . " . ' , . 

This .revolution will not be easy to achieve,- and may never be achieved in. its 
totality,, but is worth striving for. It is only the non-governmental group ^ 
which can lead such'a movement; I. hope I ,do nOt sound as though I am attack- 
.ing government. I am a product of more years tin government than out of govern 
ment. 1 am only trying to establish priorities of who takes on what responsi- 
bility. It is a revolution that gives paramount value, not to the number of 
iau'tomobi les- or television sets we own, but to such i ntang i bl es as YeSFCcti-for 
'•the individual, human dignity, and self-fulfillment. ' ' . 

To'bring about the social revolution that If visual ize wi 1.1 "fequi re a mixture 
'of idealism and ..practical i tV- Thus, it wi ll require "the combined group of the 
youngjwith their great idealism and the i r cha 1 1 enge to change the>/orld, 
and the old who look and say "With* the time I .yet have left, I would like to 
leave a heritage^of' which I am proud-." And this comb.ined group has the great- 
est potential for success, if such objectives are-*to be s.oughf and ^achieved.' 



|:||.THt rOle of the voluntary agency 



Voluntary agencies in all of our -ottntries have a crucial and seminal role to 
play in social revolution, -for they have a freedom to innovate, and the flexi 
biUty.of operatiQa denied to a government agency. Let me enumerate these 



advant^ages: They can be leaders and *catglysts; for isocial change because they 
are f/eer to e>^periment with new ideas and venture into unchartered* fields; 
they can act more rapidly becaus,e of less cumbersoma infternal bureaucracy and 
controls; they can operate pFogriams more cheaply through reliance on a volun- 
teer network, and because of an extensi.ye iise of vol unteer,s , they often have 
'an lot imajte,' first-hand knowledge of the needs and desires of thejr cl lentele. 
As a resul t, people tencl to place more trust and reliance- in voluntary agen- 
cies than in government departments. One sees ^.th is sa of ten in sacial welfare^ 
work. When the government worker enters a home thereois suspicion, a fear 
of loss of rights; whereas the' representative of the priya'te agency does not ' 
in.spi re this fear, no matter what his true role is. *'<.,..,jJ^^ 

The private agency can often int'ervei]e successfully with governments in the 
role of advocat?fe, or when- necessary^,, "las Irritant. It can cojnbine the two r oles ^ 
if the situation calls, for it in ord^r to 'force government to be more j;:^Siion- 
sible ahd responsive.. It can act as a community mobilizer involving the citt- 

fn ways' that- are hdt* open to government departments ^ because that'^too * » 
often is considered to be the format ton -^of a pressure group. And the private 
age^ncy can, of course, form a coal i t^lon^for special action or for response 
to special problems. ^f^ ^^ • 



It ;is equal ly ^vi.dent that governments hav^\a fa ry.gr^^ter reserve of power to 
effect change. They too have' the i r ^strength' and we^^iinesses , sometimes far be- 
ygnd- those of the Voluntary group..* The voluntary agencies* weaknesses are in 
ftiany cases the mirror iir-^ge of government's strengths. They ^suffer, from, the 
lack of legal, author! ty which the governmert' has to legislate change 'and to 
enforce that legislation. They suffer from a^l imited const ituency which does 
not carry a powerful mandate. The private agency suffers from inadequate 
,;funds and resources and the, power to raise such fur|ds through taxation, which 
government has.! They suffer from complete dependence on -membership for fin- 
ancial support and leadership. They suffer from the need to engage In £| con- 
tinual education process for. its members as that membership changes* And of 
^course, most of a1T,^the private agency is rrfost sensitive and vglnerable. to* 
external events,:much more so than a governmental agency*. " ,' y • 

The private agency must be effect ive/' in preparing the society for changes ' 
in lvalues and in practice, if we communicate effectively thart the'changes are 
necessary, the ptfjer side of the coin must be that the government has -the ef- 
fective responsibi 14 ty for the universal Jmplementation'of such changes.' 

.Voluntary agencies, often working in close ^col laborat ion with government, can 
bring about not only change to improve the qual i ty of life of the older perj-^ \ 
son,butva1so heTp the older person tp adapt' to changi np social and economic 
conditions. Kow many of you have suffered* the problem qf working very hard 
for a change in 1egis*lation, lor, t*he creatipn of a resource, a program, a ser-- 
vice in your agency, and then not have those who need this servicecome and 
use It because of failure qf knowledge to know it Is available or failure >to^ 

•i<nov/ how to use Tt? * ' ' / * 

A* How does^e M^oluntary Agency Effect Social Chang4? ' 

Let US revi^ew the more practical and the immediate roles of .the non'^gbvernment" 
al organizations in effecting social change - I have been giving you something 
of the phi losophiaal base. The trend toward urbanization, for. example,. Is^ 

^ .. 2,0 . . ■ : ; ^' ./•■:-. ^ \/ 



•^having a profound effect upon the lives bf many^ olden, persons |in virtually 
every.cijyiitJttyrQf the:^^^^^ I am told that in India the joint"fami1y system, 

though stjll functioning In rural agricultural areas, is breaking down in--^ 

; large^metropol I tan areas .such as Calcutta and BomtJay* The manual laborer can- 
not afford to mai'ntain a lodging in the city that would accommodate his wTlvej 
chijdren and parents. So frequently he leaves his family behind in the^vilf^ge, 
and"*'tries to ea-rn enough to s^nd them Some money and' tp' visit them occasionally. 

.A study made by Charlotte Ikels, a doctoral candidfate i n anthropology, (Uni-- / . 
versity of Hawaii), revealjs that -a similar trend is taking pt^ce in Hong Kong 
and ^concluded that^an increasing number^pf both .young and old do not expect 

'' to be members of three-generation households. Even before the event, you ^see, 

t h e cu l ture^ fa cy mB^f^ng^tke^^^/^ 'is changing . And fio what 

is bel ieved to be the case /sha 1 1 become tlie case of the future. ' ' — 

• ■ * ■ . * 

Not only the social scientist but the action - and service-oriented voluntary 
ageiicy must analyze the forces that are creating change in society . And they 
must seek ways to help older persons adapt to the changing environment, i 
fear sometimes .that we are so actron-oriented that we do not have the time to* 

.analyze, to look *to those forces , those barriers, those values which are in 
fact counterproductive in our ■soc+ety . And we, in fact, reinforce some of 
those counterproductive V3lucs,^d' actions. For example, what is the impact 
of technology, of urbanization, of increased education on the lives of older 
citizens? We talk" about the older worker aS being quitrf competent ,< qu 'rte loyal, 
in fact better' in some capaci ties than the young worker, but' our practice -does 
not ref-lect v/hat we say we believe. To what extent can the skills and the 
energy of the older worker themsel vesi be used to bring about change that is 
socially desirable and to minimize change that is socially unders i rable? Have 
we trolly explored the capaci ty of the older m6mber -of our socie^ to be aiv . 
effective instrument. of change? - , ' 

'In any action program, I suggest that we need first to determine the princi-. 
pal needs of a giv«n community or society . I s i t jiousi ng that is in short, 
supply? Is i''t a lack of highways or sewers? Is ii.a nutrition problem?? Once 
"we have defined the needs, we can then Build a plan of action to meet those ^ ^ 
'needs. And frequently, if we involve the cl i ents themselves in this, a move- 
ment^we know "as community development, rather than the longei^-range communi- 
ty organ izat ion 'larocess , then we can, in fakct, bring about some, needed changes. 

If planning is to achieve results, non-governmental agenties and* non-govern- 
mental agents must be able. .to gain the suppQrt of community leaders and have \ 
competence in community action skills. These skills are understanding the 
, strategies, tactics, techniques, and the resources that are available to the . 
voluntary agency. * - . 

B . The Continuum of Strategies : 

' One of the most popular approaches that we see used in social , change is the^.orga 
' nized militant protest demonstrated by tho.§e who c6ns i^der themsel ves outside 
the system. Audies of these groups show that th^i r' frustration is with the 
•system, bu,t #ey do not know how the .system works and so they feel that their 
only course of action is to tear down the system rather thap study the sys- 
tem and work wi th if. . , ' « . 

. " 21- /, . ■ 
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A second approach is that of systems analysis. This approach | s normal 1^ un- • 
dertaken by those within the system. The former, the militant action, is the 
rocfre revolutionary Effort, focusing on more, immediate <;han,ge rather than 
.cffevelOpfnental objectives. The systems analysis approach, on the other hand ^ 
iattempts to analyze objectively the barriers and weaknesses in a system, com- \ 
municates th i-^ analys ts to pef-sons or groups with, power to effect change, and 
then shares resources with those power groups. Now this latter point is very 
important - to share resources , to share resjpohsibi 1 i ty for the change and . 
the side effects that the change might brrng. The protest apprpacf}^usual ly - 
involves much publ ic v i sib i 1 i ty and tends tO pit one segment of th^ community 
agalhst another in the effort to bring about change. And th i s > of vcoyrse, has 
its counterproductive effects. It is counterproductive in the Ipng-run for 
it tends to split s ra t h e r than to integrate and to. u n4fy^ — Pt-s ^11ts the spec 
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ial interest group from society, whep 
have it, receive its fair ^hare^of tl^ 
of ^the v/hole* ^ 

Each tattle hps its properVtrme and vplace. »One is no better than the other 
in given conditions* Eqch\sh.ould be seen as tools and should not become. ends 
in thQmseJves, Too frequency this is the greatest p rob I. eni of soc ra I mq.ye- 
ments.; the technique becomes tfci^^^re^l end* Th*e t Ime is spent oh hoW to orga- 
nize , maneuver, develop str4ftegies, overcome tr i ck, and^ the end reiult be- 
comes lost in the. process. '-'fgne of the greatest .'pitfal Is' facing the 'pleaders - ' 
of voluntary agencies is that their zeal or the pressure from the i r const i tu- 
ency resul ts, i n real.i zi ng specif ic object ives as quickly as poss ibles this may 

* cause them to neglect the building of a solid foundation on which significant 
longer-range change can be built. This is unfortunate for govermentr staff is 
by nature also orrented to specif ic rather than more lasting or uniyersal ch 

"change. They^ respond to the here and now, 
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I have spoken '.of the protest method, of achievi ng change and lof th^ systtems 
analysis approach. Actually, for those who' special ize in community organiza- 
tion and community devel,9pment , there is a continuum of tactjical cfioicep open 
to us as agents of soclaT||change. The continuum, if you wou 
and look at this, would iil^Jglve certain essential steps, eac 
a whole bojdy of knowledge una t we must learn if they are to 
in our kjt' of tools to bring about change. 

6n the one side of this continuum might be informsng - information givin 
The next stage in the continuum might be educating, using knowledge for 
spec I fjc objective* The next step might be comjmunity developntpnt , the or^a 
nizing of the affected groups of the community i'tself into an siplf-help kirld 
of movement that would bring about Change. The next step wouilil involve com 
munity organization where you Organize the power and the statu^ and the moneyed 
elements of the community to determine needs and estahljish solutio^n^ for those 
needs. Then you would go»clear over to the other side of the 
more aggressive side or l^\he element of law, of legislation, to 
change that is a more permanent and specific in rr.ature. .T|ils 
continuufn of strategies tln^at we might address. 
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An example of this moveipent\ along the continuum might be found in the 
States Surgeon General *'s report on the^Jiazards of cigarette smoking. 



tirii ted - 
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th^re was the gathering of information, and the research was followed by the disse- 
mmation of this information .{the research findrngsy. This was not too effec- 
tive and so shortly thereafter'; the government embarked upon a campaign^of , « . 
education to educate the public that cigarette smoking was harmful to 6'ne^s 
health. There was a period in lf65 and 1966 where there was Indeed a very ^ 
'Significant drop as the result of an aroused and educated citizenry beginning 
to act in its own behalf. This effort was not sufficient, and 50 groups began 
to organize and fought for legislation in which radrt) and television adverti- 
sing of cigarettes was prohibited by law ar>d cigd'rette packages had tQ carry 
a printed warning that Smoking is deemed hazardous to one's health* This , 
legislation w|is pas^sed^in the U.S. X * 

Cv Relationships with Government i 

Jfifit a<; there are different pol i t ica I and economic structures in the, world, / 
ther \A/ril be differences^ in the way voluntary .agencies operate and are finan- 
y ^^ed. Some organizations may be largely depen^i^nt upon government grants but ; 
still feel f re^ cri tic ize the government. Other. yp.luntary agencies may be 
* entirely fihanced-^is^^private contributions. An^ there are, of course, the type 

of agencies in whfcft th^^ organizes the social • 

- group as its arm, of ferin^^sQe^ changes or promises of change * 

/ in exchange for thai r vote a^SM^P - ' 1 „ 

There are different degrees of partneKship between voluntary agencies and 
governmental agencies in various parts of the warld, but I consider it ess-en- 
' tial that the voluntary agency assume as- one of its roles the monl tof ing.of 

government act Ions. under whatever structure . Th is is critical. Too frequently . . 
we find that we work for legislation but once it is passed, we allow the ac- ' 
^ tual operation of the legislation to be removed from the voluntary agency \s 
control or at least from i-ts aupervis ion. That is a great loss indeed. . 

Today many gdvernments recognizd the value of the private agency •s serving \ 
as a mdnitoring afeht . Great Bri tain has a pari iamentary commissioner who ^ . \ 
investigates comiJl^ints referred to him^by members of Par 1 lament . In coun- - 
tries where ombudsmen do not exist , voluntary, agencies can* unoff icial lyv \ , 

assume the role of ' repr|sent ing older citizens who feel they have a justi- ^ \ 

fiable complaint. ' %\ \ * /i ' ' ^ ^ \ 

' lndeed,in the Associations I Represented in/the Umted States, we h^ye a unit ^ f 

to deal with the complaints - not only the complaints of our. members; but com- \ 
plaints that are received by members of Congress which are transmi ttqd to us 
and upon which we wiir act. We wil 1 'mtervenc on behal f of th^ Congressman ' 
for his constituent. This in turn .results In another trade-of^ between the , ^ 

'aqency and the de'ci's ion -maker , whom we wi 1 1 at some point ask tt> bring about \ 
•a change in law or in administration of policy, because theSe complaints 
represent the need for such change. « 

\n the United States, for example, we have somet.hing like. 23,000 nursing homes 
where about one million older Americans suffering from physical or mental in- 
firmities reside. These .homes are operated by private entrepreneurs, and 
the average cost per patient is about $600 per month. The total cost of these 
nursing homes is about $7-5 billion a year,, of which about brllion ;s Paid 
by the government - just slightly over half. The voluntlary sector is indeed 
.vel-y jnuch involved and concerned with the standards of care and the cost of ■ ^ 

care in thesei.,facn it ies. 
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A study recently published by thi^ Uhited S\t^t4s Congress documenjts 



and deficiencies Hn the management of nursin 
were a shortage of registered nurses, the qv 
tranquilizers), rebates which pharmacists pi 
for drug purchases, poor sanitation and fir 
gical abuse of' patients, overchargi-ng^for p 
by state agencies . i 



Clearly, this is a situation demanding\corre 
ations representing older Americans ara. concur 
to bear on public officials and operators of 
are not 'fulfilling completely the role 
the elderly. 
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As-^eh-m atter of fact, a ^-ecent— st 
dicates that about 25 percent of a 1 1 ol d^ 
jg^ing^ homes have no medical reason for Jjei^jj 

^' expens ii 



or nursing homes for lack of less 
to the elderly, in theJr homes. * 
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The need for more homemaker-hofiie help se^t'vi^es is notlimfted 
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United States.. Dr. Virginia C. Little, /a pi 
Work at the University of Connecticut , tiook 
social -s?ervides for the elderly in 2Q countrl 
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and community-based programs*' The most brgan ikedjservide 
Pacific region are those of Japan, vyhereVespect for the abed remaini rela 
t ively higb andc^the ag^d are more integrated into Ithe/'f ami \y, th^ wonk force, 
and; the community tha'n in. other industrialized nations. Services hav' 
gun in Hong Kong, led by two pri vate agenc^ies . Si|igapore has a token 
^vice in its Welfare Department .and i$. giving h-igh 
setting standards for private homes ^or the aged, 
and Burma she found, have provided sdme model home 
but have left other servites"^tfo the informal secto 
and Irfdonesia have no visible hojme-del i vered servic] 
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homes for . the aged. Voluntary women *s.grou pis are sfeeking to orfgani.ze h^ome 
services -in Iran. Kenya has a program of hope econ^mics^educat ion operated 
by the Ministry of Agriculture. * 
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In Europe, Canada, the United States, and in^some other 'countries, we have 
historically relied on volunteers to come forwarfl to define a need and to 
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. tnstltute services to satisfy th.at need, but in. most developinc/ countries the 
'government wil 1 have to take the lead in initiating ser^jcas/jTpr the aged - ^ 
that is until such time when the concept of the vol unteer ranyt>e^<:ommunicated 
and organized in those countries* And if the services are to be effective, . 
p^rt-t ime *v;orkers may need to be paid at a rate consonant with wage levels of 
the country. Developing c^ountries should profit from the- mistakes madeMn 
Europe and the United States; we' need to commuriicate with others what these 
nri stakes are and not just brag about our successes. We must start anew wi th 
^pprpfiches tied to the level of economic development of the country. 

Developing countries charatterist ical ly have a good share of thei r populat ion 
that is 'unemployed or underemployed . The problem is to devise means to^ uti- 
lize this resource for tl?e mutual benefit of the aged and the underemployed 
and unempl»oyed. - \ 

— — — - — r~' — \ ■ — ^ ^ — — — — ] — 

Voluntary agencies caw train ano^ supervi se^cadres of paraprofess ionals and 
Wl'Unteers. Voluntary; agencies cah provide valuable services or act as the 
/catalysts to mbbi 1 ize and coord ina*te aval I able servjces^ Vol'untaVy agencies 
''should not bi^ mere fol lowers , but^should play a dynamic role in the formation 
of, sd^^Lial 'pSUitics aimed^it rraking.life more meaningful for the. elderly. This, 
apprjes' part icularly to our efforts to influence national orVegional legis- 
lation. I *put eipphasMs upon regional for we have found, tljiat we have far more 
•effect ive' change'^'taking place in influencing state/ and I pea I statutes and * . 
governmental- practicjas\ th.an we have ^ the nat idnral level. . ♦ 

if we are to achieve d reyolution in s^ciar vh/jues, particularly^ as thosb val- 
ues affect the lives of older persons, we mus/»be pragmatists a$ we 1 1 as ideaH 
ists. We must recognize that much of what wa wish to.accompl i sh can be ob- 
tained only through legislatioh, ancTthat our 1egi,slativ<i go^ls cannot be ' 
achieved vvithout public supportr. Unless the'/ landowners.,^ and. businessmen, t?he 
professional' peoprle, and the ski 1 led art i san accept the^'thesis that social^ ' 
services tor the elderly are desi rable and are wi ll ing^to pay taxes for those 
services, affirmative action is not likely to be taken by national or pror- 
vinCiariegislatures. Voluntcsry agencies, . therefore, have a very real ,educa- 
. t ional role to play-^r^ - ; . \ 

You know your own legislative goals, <ind you ^know much setter than 1 how to 
^achieve them. In the United States, voluntary xjgencies. support a broad ratige 
(Of objectives. We contend that comprehensive qual i ty health t:are should be 
lavailable to all Americafis regardless of age, re^(ardless of ability to pay* 
lAnd the older persons •united are seeking change 'not only' for themselves but 
tor the broadfir society. This is a new kind of movement that 1 think- has 
great significance for us t| istudy and to understand. ^ , 

We turn to government agencies as the basic sburce of seVvices for the elder/ly, 
but we should not forget that we can accompl ish. a. great deal -^through self- / 
help and through the concerted action of voluntary agencies. Let me give you* 
one example from the United .States* ■ • . 

/ / . ^ 

Since 1968, a community agency in' the city of Mihneapol i^ called the Minnea- 
polis Age and Opportunity Center has been providfing supportive services to 
help elderly, people stay in their own homes rather thafe being forced into 



hospitals or nursing homes. The center is funded through voluntary and gov. 
ernment agencies and by private donors. 1 1 provides -a wide range of service- 
to older Minneapolis residents honoe-del I vePed meals, home health care,^ ' 
housekeeping and personal care, handyman service, transportation to medical 
.clinics, and l^egal services. Many of -these services are performed by older 
Citizens themselves, some as unpaid volunteers , "others as p^id part-^time wor- 
kers* The Center also operates its own medical oJinic In cboperatron^ wlth a^ 
local hospitaj. 'The overall objective, wKich. is 4)eing achieved, i si to help 
older persons'malntain the maximum possrtale indefJ^hdence. ' 

IV* THE INJERNA TIONaV FEDERATION ON AGEING 

I wouldMlkQ^o conct\ 6^-b^t^^ Httlb ^ ore of hnck^rouhd andVhp- 

tory the Internat iSnaT Federat ion on Ageing because i tjf sery|5S somewhat \n [ . 
the capacity of t'he National Council only it Is an Inyern^t MaJ Counc 
'^s.was 3es-<?rlbed in' Pr&fessor Beeknian**s paper* v Al thQughf the situation varl«^^^ ^ 
Trom country to countryi, the forces of nioddrnizatlon^^ao<J development are aJT> 
most M^iiver^afly ./e^qui ring socja'3 intervention into what has tradltronaljy 
been a 'fami ly probleift^ \Seryi;*s have been devi sed to meet the nteeds of fed 
in many countries arbundV the world./ but often on an ad hdc , non-^ In teg rated j 
and wideT> scattered bagis^ There are few nat ions' which tan assure th61 r ol- 
der members security, social fulfillment and personal dignity until the end * 
of tiheir lives, and all three of these .elements are c^ritical to our underspn-* 
ding. We frequently address the, issues of poverty of means,, lack of incr 
housing, heal th-fpci 1 it ies/ etc/ Only rrore recent ly are we beginning to 
dress the poverty of m(*anlng in older persons lives, and it is difficult for 
gbverniilSnt to address that particular i!|psuc. ^Many aged persons stiH cnd^ t}^ 
rive^in poverty^, solitude and neglect and this happens in industr ial i/z6d 
soci^tlcJs as v/eil a^i in the developing ones. * • 

Given this. broad range ^of problems for the el d<2rly,t concluded that nation- 
al association? of the'eiaerly and those pr'ovidrng services 'to the aged had 
muGh to Vbarn from each other drid' that they needed an association that would v 
serve as anMnternatfohal. clearinghouse and an international spokesman, if /. 
you wi l l , at* the United Nations anti in other councils. Delegates from J 7 na- s 
tional bir^anizations i*n four continents miet in Lond<3V jn 1973 ' to establ ish 
the International Federation oh Ageing and/to draw up* its const i tut r 

Although' Other int^rnafional gorl|tric .and^ gerontological groups arp«4c>, exisr 
tence, they arc primarity concern^ with the sci^entif ic and the ao&cjcmi.c a&- . 
pects of aging. The I nternatioffal Federation pn Ageing^ therefore^ is primari- 
ly interested in the translation arid the' appl i cat ion of such knowledge to the 
practical conditions and prdJblems and lifestyles of older/persons . * 





.The International Fedet^atidn is dedicated to change. That is, to the Ideal^ 
of improving the status anfa the qual i ty^of life of older person^ around |he 
v/orld'. V/e'have a miasior/ to educate, to sensitize, %6 stimulate constructive* 
action. ^Ve accept the rfcsponsibi lity of acquainting, wor:^^ and .national lead- 
ers with dimensions of pVob Terns facing the elderly, 'and not only in those coud 
tries which.are members, Jbut also those countr1<3S which 'are seeking to develop 
necessary programs "and /fpovements. * « / ^ 



Our publ icatloi^, Ageing internat ionai , is serving^ as an internat ional g1 ear i ^ 

house to communicate Information abqiit actibn>^b " ;^ 

persons, around the world , and we/ would i nv.tte you to.submit f reely .and f re-^ : ' 

quently information youCfeel would be of value to your professionar cohprts ^ : 

An bther^-'parts of the world . We wish to use^iDUr publ i cation as a ^veh icje for . 

the presj^ntat ion of i^innovati ve from .the scientrf ic community --ideas ^ . , , • 

^frblTi tlie community of pract ice \^-" ideas, to which, government ^encies and so^ 
cial workers can Veact. V/e have publ ished a handbook on tfie status of home ' • , ' . . 

'help .• servjces for the aging around the world which can ^be^^ useful for deyel* - /• 

pprng counftries that wish to ini t iate hbrne heal th services, whi thin 1 imlted 

budgets and for developed countries cons iderihg;an expansion of the ir preseht ^ • ; 

--5e-pv-i^es>^ — ■ . ■ * — " ■ •. :, — ■ " : . "•" - — . v^^ ' — — : " . '■'''^'■■'/■'^ •• y 

We have he ld vtwo s^lm^^ s^filtpos ia > i;n Naf^^^ and now we meet here -to , , . 
exchaTige^ ideas ^11^^^ future course . In a re1at i;vely brief perjpd\ 

the MFA has had sol id accom^ij^^l^ should accept the chal lenge of - / • , 



' th ing,^ to. be. 
.population is 



We know that the'^'prppb^^t ion of older persons in the wprldjs 
kteadiiy grqWingi; Accord in to the United Nations* repiort, the 
number 'of persons i n the world age 60 atjd. older 
the period ;of 1970 >• 2000. /WM l We be^W^^ to lead satl^sfyi ng • _ 

1 iye^ with a serine of digni ty, or js^ij4 th^ lot of the elderly bec5pe evfen ^ 
worse than* it is' today? ^Wi ll we give soiyiev direction to change or w i 1 1 we be ' 
X he vie t i ms of / change ? ^ . - ' . " J > ■ '".'S- ,• 

One:chal lenge Is to increase I FA ' I ef fe;ctlyene^&. i n workj'ng wi international 
i)odies, particularly. with the Un i t^d NatiOT^^^ its membej- organizations, suchi 
the International Labor Organizat i ofi , the -World Health Organization, and 

. UNESCO- V/e can help tbe^se organizations" focus^^V^ Sharply on the ne^ds of 
older persons around the world . .Our Federat ion^^has endorsed the conven ing of 
a VJorld ^sseffibly on Aging, possibly under the aegis of ^ Natipris,. 

: Which; would, bring together -gpvernments In a , cooperat i \Ae verit.ure to' dete.rmi he., 
what ki nds of commi tments can be made to the i r "' ag i ng \dWu1 a^t i^o^^ ilp: act i on has 
been taken to convene this kind of World Assembly. ^ I •feet this is a matter ; 

' that should be given high prior i ty at this coriferen^e, the conference- of the 
international Associatipn of Gerontolo§y;*,and other^^-that you may be conducting 
in ypur own homeland.- , / ■ ^ ^ , 

' '• ■ - ■ , .. ' " ■ • " ^ " ■ " . 

^:\/irtuaVly no movement for the betterment of mankind has been starteld on a large 
scale. Most have been started by one or" two dedicated; individuals who have had 
an idea that sparks; the h mag i nation of others and enl i st$ their^uppbrt. The 
International Federation on Ageing is still in its formative sTtage, but we can 
gai.Q in Thfluence and make pur voices heard around the world if we continue ^ 
to^.^enerate the enthusiasm which presently exi.sts. \ v . { 



:V;\ COMgLUS I ON ■ . ; / • ; ' ;} ' ' . 

. I. have stated the v iew that we need to /br ing about' a revolution in social vaVues 
L^ealize no si ngH'e; formula can be applied in all' countriesv we must work j . 
within t+ie parameters of our cultures and our trad i t i ons;.; i have said too, . 

-that change is 1 nevi table and that^. it is moving at a fantastic pace.*> We need _ . 
to ask the question: What can we dp to dj rect /the forces of change into cpns-,* 
truct'ive rather than destructive channels? ^; ' * ; 
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■ ' ■ ^. ■ ' 

Some observers have a gloomy view^ of the Juture. In their op inlon^, slums will 
get worse,, social tens i ons^wi 1 1 increase, the epvi rohment wi 11 . be#urther 
polluted, natural resources will be squandered/ and the high birth rate'in 
some areas will, bring wide-spread starvation- / 

I take a more opt imlstic view. We have thk knowledge and the technology to 
enhance the qua 1 i ty of 1 i fe for persons around thfe world . What we n.eed is 
the commitment. 
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